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THE  PRACTICE  SCHOOL  THE  LABORATORY  OF 
THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

By  C.  A.  McMurry 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools  and  Director  of  Practice  Department. 

The  controlling  purpose  of  a  Practice  School  is,  first  of  all,  to  pro- 
vide a  first-class  school  for  the  children.  The  notion  that  we  can  ex- 
ploit the  children  for  purposes  of  experimentation  is  to  be  set  aside 
at  once.  The  idea  of  training  teachers  and  the  idea  of  experimenting 
with  children  must  be  wholly  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  children  in 
the  effort  to  get  a  first-class  training.  It  may  turn  out,  however,  that  a 
first-class  school  is  the  best  opportunity  for  training  young  teachers  and 
also  the  best  experiment  station  for  the  study  of  children. 

On  the  basis  of  general  experience  we  may  conclude  that  people 
generally  are  critically  disposed  toward  practice  schools  on  the  ground 
that  the  children  are  sacrificed  to  schemes  of  teacher-training. 

The  following  question  has  been  frequently  put  to  educators : 
Can  a  Practice  School  or  Training  School  be  brought  up  to  the  standard 
of  a  first-class  school? 

The  answer  almost  invariably  has  been,  No ! 

We  wish  to  offer  a  demonstration,  based  on  four  points,  that  a 
Training  school  may  become  a  first-class  school — and  as  such  it  is  a 
good  laboratory  for  the  Normal  School. 

First,  what  is  the  status  of  the  students  who  apply  for  practice 
teaching  in  a  Normal  School? 

They  are  graduates  of  four-year,  accredited  high  schools  when 
they  enter  the  Normal  School,  or  they  must  complete  a  course  equiv- 
alent to  this  before  they  can  enter  upon  the  regular  two-year  Normal 
course.  They  have  spent  one  year  additional  to  this  at  the  Normal 
School,  in  the  careful  and  rigorous  review  of  the  common-school  stud- 
ies, reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc. 

During  this  first  year  at  the  Normal  School  they  have  also  had  a 
year's  work  in  psychology  with  illustrative  lessons  and  discussion  of 
lesson  plans  and  one  or  two  terms  of  method  study,  with  the  course 
of  study  as  the  basis.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  at  the 
Normal  School  they  are  ready  to  begin  their  teaching. 


Such  high-school  graduates  with  one  year's  work  in  a  Normal 
School  are  far  better  equipped  than  thousands  of  young  teachers  who 
undertake  regular  positions  in  schools. 

With  such  young  teachers  doing  the  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
struction, how  may  the  Training  School  become  a  first-class  school  ? 

1.  A  superior  training,  or  critic,  teacher  is  put  in  charge  of  each 
school  room.  She  is  to  direct  and  supervise  the  students  in  the  work, 
to  set  up  and  maintain  good  standards  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
Such  critic  is  a  distinctly  superior  teacher,  more  experienced  and  skill- 
ful than  the  average  of  good  teachers,  much  better  paid  and  more  pro- 
fessional and  permanent  in  teaching-work.  She  is  not  merely  a  skill- 
ful instructor  and  manager  of  children  but  also  wise,  vigorous,  and 
helpful  in  the  guidance  of  young  teachers,  in  the  planning,  discussion, 
and  criticism  of  lessons.  The  critic  stands  for  the  steady  efficiency 
and  continuity  of  instruction  for  the  whole  room.  She  must  know  how 
to  re-enforce  the  instruction  of  young  teachers,  while  encouraging 
th^.ir  freedom  and  individuality.  Each  critic  has  two  or  three  such 
student-teachers  each  half  day  with  her.  These  four  to  six  student- 
teachers  remain  with  a  critic  teacher  from  twenty- four  to  twenty-seven 
weeks,  or  two  full  terms;  for  each  student-teacher  must  teach  two  full 
terms,  and  frequently,  during  the  term,  the  critic  teaches  classes  to  illus- 
trate and  aid  young  teachers. 

It  is  plain  that  a  good  critic  becomes  very  adroit  and  efficient  in 
directing  the  work  of  children  and  of  young  teachers. 

2.  A  Training  School  requires  a  definite  and  well  organized 
course  of  study.  Inexperienced  teachers  can  not  be  allowed  to  wander 
at  will  thru  a  hap-hazard  course  of  study.  The  important  topics  in 
each  study  should  be  well  selected  and  arranged  beforehand  by  the 
most  experienced  and  competent  teachers. 

Each  important  topic  should  also  have  been  elaborately  worked 
out  beforehand  by  a  well-trained  teacher,  not  merely  in  outline,  but  in 
an  adequate  descriptive  treatment.  Only  experienced  teachers  are 
capable  of  doing  this  properly,  and  even  they  can  do  it  only  after  long 
practice.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  beginning  teachers  have  neither 
the  time  nor  ability  to  do  this  work  well. 

An  experience  of  several  years  with  well-trained  critic  teachers  in 
working  up  the  complete  treatment  of  these  important  topics  has 
shown,  first,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  this  preparatory  work  well 
done  and,  second,  the  great  value  of  such  well-prepared  topics  to  be- 
ginning teachers. 


This  is  indeed  a  fundamental  laboratory  problem  for  the  whole 
faculty  of  a  Normal  School,  including  the  heads  of  departments  md 
the  critic  teachers.  The  heads  of  departments,  each  in  his  special 
subject,  should  be  the  best  qualified  people  in  the  world  to  show  up 
the  full  and  adequate  treatment  of  topics  as  needed  in  the  Training 
school,  in  Geography,  History,  Mathematics,  Literature,  etc.  This  is 
the  hardest  problem  we  have  met  with  in  the  Training  School.  People 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  anybody  (even  young  teachers)  could  do 
this  and  nobody  has  done  it.  In  fact  nobody  has  yet  demonstrated  the 
full  ability  to  do  it.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  been  attempted  has 
shown  its  extreme  value  in  securing  Training  School  efficiency. 

This  organization  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  distribution  of 
tasks  among  critics  and  Normal  Faculty  for  working  up  important 
topics  are  a  task  that  rests  mainly  upon  the  director  of  the  Practice 
Department. 

3.  A  month  before  the  beginning  of  each  term,  the  students 
destined  for  teaching  receive  their  appointments  designating  the  critic 
and  room.  They  at  once  consult  with  the  critics  and  have  their  sub- 
jects assigned.  The  topics  fully  worked  out  beforehand  are  given 
them  and  they  have  abundant  time  to  master  the  material  thoroughly, 
to  plan  their  lessons,  to  collect  maps,  references,  and  illustrative 
material.  They  consult  with  their  critics  and  receive  criticism  on 
their  plans  prepared  for  several  weeks  ahead.  Text  books  are  also 
put  in  their  hands  and  any  other  necessary  helps.  We  can  not  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  complete  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
young  teachers  in  cooperation  with  the  critic.  They  visit  the  classes 
of  children  and  get  the  names  and  understand  the  conditions. 

Equipped  with  this  complete  mastery  and  organization  of  his  sub- 
ject matter,  the  beginning  teacher  enters  upon  his  classroom  work  with 
confidence.  He  pushes  straight  ahead  and  wastes  little  time.  Minor 
faults  and  errors  are  quickly  eliminated  and  good  habits  of  teaching 
are  speedily  formed. 

4.  The  instruction  in  a  Training  School  is  more  individualistic 
than  in  good  schools  as  usually  organized.  In  a  training-school  build- 
ing, in  close  connection  with  each  regular  school  room,  we  have  one  or 
two  smaller  classrooms.  This  enables  us  to  divide  each  regular  class 
into  two  or  possibly  three  smaller  groups.  If  four  or  five  children  in 
a  class  of  twenty  require  close  individual  attention  for  explanation  or 
drill,  a  teacher  can  give  his  whole  attention  to  them.  They  can  get  the 
individual  help  and  training  each  requires.     One  regular  teacher,  with 


twenty  in  a  class,  can  not  do  this  individual  work  so  effectively.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  training  for  the  young  teacher  to  individualize  his 
instruction,  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  observing  and  interpreting  individ- 
uals. The  young  teacher  requires  specific  and  more  individual  experi- 
ence with  small  groups  as  well  as  with  larger  classes.  Human 
nature  is  best  understood  at  first  individually  rather  than  collectively. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  students  in  our  Normal  classes, 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  supply  full-sized  classes  for  all  the 
instruction.  Indeed,  in  the  interest  of  children  and  of  young  teachers 
alike,  it  is  not  desirable.  By  means  of  more  careful  individual  atten- 
tion to  children  in  Training  Schools  we  can  actually  improve  upon  the 
instruction  given  in  good  schools  with  regular  teachers.  We  can 
advance  slow  children  more  effectively  and  we  can  provide  better 
and  more  suitable  instruction  to  bright  and  capable  children. 

Stating  the  case  more  definitely  : 

We  may  provide  for  special  small  groups  of  slow  or  retarded 
children. 

We  have  established  shop  classes  for  truant  and  troublesome  boys, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  shop  and  prevocational  work.  A  very  suc- 
cessful experiment. 

A  provision  of  more  careful  supervision  of  classes  during  the 
study  period.  This  holds  the  children  to  better  standards  of  work  and 
to  less  waste  of  time. 

Our  Normal  specialist  in  Child  Study  is  training  groups  of 
students  to  more  intelligent  and  practical  modes  of  observing  and 
treating  children,  as  a  preparation  for  handling  these  special  groups, 
including  backward  and  defective  children. 

For  a  period  of  years  we  have  been  following  up  these  four 
points  systematically  and  have  been  trying  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
Training  School  up  to  the  standard  of  a  first-class  school.  The  results 
thus  far  have  been  reasonably  satisfactory.  Two  Training  Schools 
and  two  regular  ward  schools  have  been  carried  on  side  by  side  with 
the  same  course  of  study  and  under  the  same  superintendent.  The 
children  pass  into  the  High  School  on  equal  terms  from  these  four 
schools  and  there  has  not  been  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  results 
as  shown  in  the  results  of  high-school  work. 


THE   ORGANIZATION   AND   FUNCTION   OF  A   PRACTICE 

SCHOOL 

John  W.  Cook,  President 

I  assume  that  I  am  to  attempt  to  answer  two  questions :  What 
should  be  the  character  of  a  Practice  School?  What  relation  should 
the  heads  of  departments  in  a  Normal  school  bear  to  it?  In  this  dis- 
cussion it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  Practice  School  is  an  indispensa- 
ble department  of  a  Normal  School.  Without  it  the  Normal  School 
would  be  like  a  laboratory  without  apparatus  or  experiment,  like  a 
shop  without  machinery  or  tools.  It  would  be  like  a  general  notion 
without  an  instance  of  one  of  the  objects  included  within  its  compre- 
hension ;  in  brief,  it  would  be  an  abstraction.  A  Practice  School  should 
include  all  of  the  grades  for  the  teaching  of  which  the  Normal  School 
is  preparing  its  students.  If  it  is  attempting  to  fit  its  students  for  work 
in  country  schools,  it  should  have  a  country  school  as  a  department 
of  its  Practice  School,  or  at  least  an  ungraded  school  substantially 
similar  in  its  characteristic  features  to  a  rural  ungraded  school.  If  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  differentiate  the  rural  ungraded  school  from  the 
familiar  elementary  school  of  the  customary  eight  grades,  it  should 
have  a  well  organized  town  school  of  not  less  than  eight  rooms.  If 
it  aspires  to  prepare  high-school  teachers  there  should  be  an  opportun- 
ity for  at  least  the  observation  of  a  good  high  school,  or,  what  would 
be  far  better,  for  practice  teaching  in  such  a  school. 

These  schools  should  be  of  the  conventional  type,  with  children 
of  the  ordinary  run,  with  such  a  number  as  will  be  found  ordinarily 
in  the  common  school,  and  with  excellent  furniture,  with  an  admirable 
equipment  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  school  gardens,  and  all  of  the 
other  accessories  of  a  first-class  school.  The  building  and  all  con- 
nected with  it  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  accustom  the  pupil- 
teachers  to  superior  conditions.  The  course  of  study  should  embody 
the  most  approved  ideas  respecting  the  curriculum.  It  should  include 
manual  training,  the  household  arts  and  sciences,  nature-study  courses, 
excursions,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  manifold  means  by  which  the 
young  are  introduced  to  the  life  of  their  time. 

The  faculty  of  the  Practice  School  should  consist  of  a  general 
director,   special   assistants,   and   critics.      The   director   should   be   a 
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thorough-going  expert  in  education.  The  position  is  second  in  im- 
portance alone  to  that  of  the  head  of  the  school,  if  not  superior  to  it. 
The  Practice  School  is  peculiarly  the  center  of  the  situation.  In  a  very 
true  sense  the  Normal  School  should  be  built  around  the  Practice 
School.  All  that  goes  on  in  the  former  is  supposed  to  point  to  the  latter. 
Its  value  is  properly  measured  by  the  effect  it  has  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  latter.  The  Practice  School  has  for  its  problems  the 
reduction  of  the  manifold  theories  of  education,  so  interesting  and  so 
easy  to  discuss,  to  fruitful  schoolroom  procedures.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  of  the  educational  tasks  of  which  I  know  anything,  and 
this  is  the  problem  which  the  director  of  practice  has  to  solve  if  it  is 
to  be  solved. 

It  is  possible  that  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  qualifications  of  a  director  of  practice.  I  am  constrained,  however, 
to  say  something  upon  the  subject  even  at  the  hazard  of  getting  out  of 
line,  but  will  content  myself  with  a  few  brief  suggestions.  The  director 
of  practice  should  be  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
elementary  education,  and  should  have  so  thorough  a  respect  for  its 
problems  as  to  believe  that  they  demand  the  highest  order  of  intelli- 
gence and  ability  for  their  solution.  It  is  easy  to  find  men  who  have  a 
high  opinion  of  the  work  of  the  college  or  even  of  the  secondary 
school,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  men  of  superior  caliber  who  believe 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  fine  career  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  the  schools  of  the  people.  Emerson  declared  the 
first  qualification  of  the  teacher  to  be  a  warm  respect  for  the  child.  The 
first  qualification  of  a  director  of  practice  in  a  Normal  School  is  a 
profound  respect  for  his  calling. 

The  director  of  practice  should  be  broadly  educated.  One  of  the 
many  advantages  that  come  to  the  liberally  educated  man  is  the  sense 
of  composure  and  balance  possessed  by  him  who  has  surveyed  enough 
of  the  field  of  human  knowledge  to  have  some  fair  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance with  its  scope.  Such  a  preparation  will  probably  be  a  sufficient 
protection  against  those  tangential  excursions  into  unexplored  regions 
that  would  contribute  to  the  gayety  of  nations  if  they  were  not  attend- 
ed with  such  tragical  results. 

He  should  also  be  a  conceded  expert  in  education.  By  this  is 
meant  that  he  should  have  paid  such  regard  to  a  mastery  of  its  theories, 
its  literature,  its  history,  its  psychology,  and  the  technic  of  its  practice 
as  the  physician  and  the  lawyer  pay  to  the  professional  equipment  of 
their  calling.    He  should  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  teaching 


of  children  and  should  thus  have  acquired  at  first-hand  clear  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  task.  He  should  be  able  to  make  a  creditable 
showing  in  the  actual  management  of  a  class  of  children  in  any  of  the 
grades  that  he  attempts  to  supervise.  In  addition  to  this  he  should  have 
a  well-defined  theory  of  education.  The  leaders  in  educational  thought 
and  practice  have  always  cleared  up  for  themselves  and  for  their 
followers  the  region  of  ideals  and  aims.  Obscurity  of  purpose  and 
indefiniteness  of  ideas  with  regard  to  the  type  of  character  that  the 
school  should  produce,  the  consequent  lack  of  that  persistence  that 
marks  the  effort  of  one  who  knows  what  he  is  after,  all  attach  them- 
selves to  a  large  part  of  our  work.  The  resultant  loss  is  hard  to  com- 
pute. In  the  main,  teachers  follow  the  beaten  track  with  but  little 
thought  as  to  where  they  are  to  come  out.  Tradition  and  habit  general- 
ly control  educational  procedure.  Both  tradition  and  habit  may  be 
admirable,  but  what  has  been  characterized  as  "Pedagogical  conscious- 
ness" distinguishes  the  rationalist  from  the  empiricist,  and  the  em- 
piricist is  always  an  unreliable  leader.  The  director  of  practice  should 
always  be  willing  to  take  the  stand  and  outline  in  a  few  bold  strokes 
the  product  he  is  endeavoring  to  produce. 

Again,  the  director  of  practice  should  be  a  practical  psychologist. 
We  hear  much  of  the  value  of  psychology  to  the  teacher,  but  whether 
its  study  will  be  of  any  practical  assistance  in  working  out  his  problems 
depends  upon  several  considerations.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
it  may  be  of  no  appreciable  value  whatever.  Some  of  the  poorest 
teaching  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  been  in  the  classroom  of  a  professor 
of  psychology.  Psychology  is  a  science  by  itself.  It  has  greatly 
enlarged  its  field  since  I  first  got  some  inkling  of  its  meaning  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  extension  of  its  investigations  it  has  come 
upon  the  science  of  pedagogy.  In  consequence  we  now  have  "educa- 
tional psychology."  By  this  is  meant  the  application  of  psychology 
to  the  problem  of  teaching.  As  the  main  problem  in  teaching  is  found 
in  the  attempt  to  aid  the  child  in  the  knowledge  process,  that  aspect 
of  psychology  which  reveals  the  conditions  under  which  this  process 
proceeds  most  advantageously  will  be  found  to  serve  the  teacher  best. 
But  the  adaptation  of  the  science  to  the  teaching  problem  is  far  more 
difficult  than  the  science  itself.  He  who  can  do  it  well  is  a  "practical" 
psychologist,  and  in  so  far  as  he  can  do  it  well  he  is  prepared  for  the 
work  of  director  of  practice. 

Who  of  us  that  deem  ourselves  entitled  to  be  called  professional 
teachers  ever  find  ourselves  making  a    definite  and  conscious  applica- 
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tion  of  a  principle  out  of  psychology?  Do  1  then  belittle  the  value 
of  a  study  of  psychology  for  the  teacher  ?  Far  from  it.  Let  him  give 
himself  with  great  industry  to  an  investigation  especially  of  the  condi- 
tions of  attention  and  his  psychology  will  so  merge  itself  into  his  gen- 
eral attitude  that  it  will  give  it  a  distinctive  and  peculiar  coloring.  Such 
an  experience  should  have  come  to  the  head  of  the  practice  department 
of  a  Normal  school. 

The  Practice  school  makes  much  of  such  method,  and  that  it  should 
goes  without  challenge.  Much  of  idle  talk  is  indulged  in  by  those 
who  see  no  need  of  professional  training  for  teachers.  Their  con- 
tention that  he  who  knows  a  subject  can  teach  it  is  refuted  every  day, 
and  often  by  the  critics  themselves ;  yet  they  continue  to  reassert  it  in 
order  to  convince  themselves  against  their  wiser  judgement.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  word  has  not  been  greatly  abused.  Those  who  have 
long  been  engaged  in  normal-school  work  understand  what  was  going 
on  when  we  were  feeling  our  way  to  better  things.  In  those  days 
method  imposed  itself  upon  subject  matter,  and  often  in  a  tyrannical 
way.  Now,  subject  matter,  having  discovered  its  intrinsic  dignity, 
joins  hand  with  the  child  in  the  determination  of  method. 

I  am  saying  all  this  as  a  preface  to  the  statement  that  he  who 
undertakes  the  administration  of  the  Practice  School  should  understand 
that  the  largest  part  of  his  work,  after  the  direct  work  of  guidance, 
must  be  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction.  I  shall 
modify  that  statement  somewhat.  I  should  have  said  his  largest  work 
will  be  the  organization  of  a  body  of  critic  teachers  who  have  the  abil- 
ity to  get  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  into  shape  for  the  best 
presentation.  He  is  greatest  who  can  multiply  himself  by  putting  his 
ideas  at  work  in  many  minds.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  head  master;  we  have  but  to  study  his  aids.  The  critics 
are  the  aids  who  come  into  close  and  immediate  touch  with  the  pupil- 
teachers.  It  is  possible  that  the  term  is  not  a  good  one,  but  names  are 
of  small  account.  It  will  not  lessen  the  efficiency  of  a  good  one  nor 
make  a  bad  one  worse.  A  change  of  name  will  not  reform  those  who 
conceive  the  only  function  of  a  critic  to  be  fault-finding. 

As  to  the  number  of  critics,  generally  speaking,  there  should  be  at 
least  one  for  each  of  the  rooms.  I  say,  generally  speaking,  because 
there  are  those  who  can  manage  two,  or  even  three,  rooms  better  than 
the  average  can  manage  one.  How  fine  it  would  be  to  have  such  talent 
for  every  room.  The  critics  should  be  mature  women.  They  should 
command  respect  by  their  attainments  and  not  less  by  their  characters. 
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Especially  should  they  have  those  qualities  of  sympathy  and  justice  and 
tact  and  balance  that  inspire  confidence  and  that  call  the  beginner  to 
the  free  expression  with  which  a  child  honors  his  mother.  It  has  been 
for  many  years  my  peculiar  privilege  to  observe  the  work  of  such  a 
critic.  The  beautiful  girls  grow  more  beautiful  in  her  presence  as 
they  exhibit  their  efforts  to  her  discerning  scrutiny.  They  covet  her 
estimate,  often  anticipating  her  adverse  judgment  by  self-criticism, 
and  seem  to  have  filtered  out  the  element  of  personality,  caring  only 
for  the  excellence  or  the  lack  of  excellence  of  the  teaching  act.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  get  rid  of  the  disturbing  self-consciousness  and  to 
have  left  only  the  thing  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  universal  prin- 
ciples. I  have  seen  critics  who  cared  much  more  for  their  methods 
than  they  did  for  their  students.  All  things  that  assist  in  establish- 
ing the  self-respect  of  the  pupil-teacher,  the  wholesome,  discerning 
self-respect,  go  far  toward  a  fine  success.  The  critic  who  has  not 
learned  this  simple  truth  has  not  gone  far  on  the  road  to  eminence 
in  her  calling.  All  things  that  lead  the  pupil-teacher  to  think  first  of 
the  welfare  of  the  child  go  farther  toward  a  fine  success,  probably, 
than  any  other  one  thing,  for  that  means  that  she  has  learned  what  it  is 
all  for,  and  to  learn  that  early  is  to  get  at  the  fundamental  of  funda- 
mentals. If  the  critic  is  seized  by  that  passion  she  is  one  of  the  chosen 
ones. 

I  have  spoken  of  certain  qualifications  that  lie  in  the  realm  of 
personality  rather  than  of  technical  equipment,  because  they  lie  at  the 
foundation.  The  rest  consists  of  rational  ways  in  which  this  engaging 
personality  puts  itself  at  the  work  of  fitting  others  for  professional 
service.  What  I  have  said  of  the  professional  preparation  of  the 
supervisor  applies  with  parallel  force  here.  There  must  be  clear  ideals, 
mastery  of  principles,  a  highly  superior  technic  of  instruction  and 
management,  and  an  additional  ability  which,  in  the  experience  of  my 
associates  and  myself,  is  rarest  of  all.  Before  attempting  to  describe 
it  I  must  be  permitted  a  brief  digression. 

The  school  textbook  prepared  for  use  in  elementary  grades  is 
true  to  its  name ;  it  is  a  book  of  texts.  For  evident  reasons  it  is  so 
because  of  a  practical  difficulty  that  is  encountered  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  relieve  it  of  that  criticism.  In  order  that  a  book  shall  be  in- 
teresting it  must  have  an  attractive  content.  There  must  be  enough 
of  detail  to  arouse  the  imagination  and  thus  to  furnish  material  for  the 
pupil  to  construct  a  situation  that  appeals  to  him.  But  such  a  text- 
book would  have  at  least  two  features  that  would  condemn  it  in  the 
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open  market :  It  would  be  far  too  big  for  convenient  use  and  conse- 
quently too  expensive ;  it  would  be  so  interesting  that  the  children 
would  read  it  through  at  home  and  then  the  teacher's  occupation 
would  be  gone.  Think  of  it !  A  textbook  that  was  ruined  for  school 
purposes  because  the  child  used  up  in  a  few  evenings  what  was  in- 
tended to  last  him  for  several  months.  What  should  be  done  with 
such  a  greedy  creature  and  with  such  a  misfit  in  the  way  of  a  book? 
Parents  would  be  bankrupted  in  trying  to  keep  pace  with  such  an  in- 
tellectual appetite. 

What  shall  be  done  in  so  sad  a  situation?  Evidently  the  teacher 
must  furnish  the  main  part  of  the  enriching  material  in  the  form  of 
oral  instruction,  in  the  earliest  grades,  and  when  the  child  is  able  to 
read  for  himself  reference  books  must  be  at  hand  for  the  pupils'  use. 
But  here  arise  three  difficulties,  especially  with  pupil-teachers.  Where 
shall  the  pupil-teachers  go?  When  they  have  raised  that  question 
I  have  heard  the  critic  reply,  "That  is  your  problem  and  you  must 
learn  to  solve  it."  In  consequence  the  pupil-teacher  is  loaded  down  with 
encyclopedic  treatises  upon  familiar  subjects,  and  to  his  heavy  task 
and  his  inexperience  there  is  added  work  that  can  be  done  well  only 
by  an  expert.  But  the  encyclopedias  do  not  put  their  material  in 
nicely  digested  pedagogical  form;  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
it.  In  consequence  there  remains  the  graver  task  of  organizing  the 
material  for  proper  presentation.  More  than  once  1  have  seen  critics 
require  young  pupil-teachers  to  do  within  the  compass  of  a  single  week 
what  the  head  of  a  department  in  a  Normal  school  found  it  difficult 
to  accomplish  in  the  time  at  her  disposal  in  three  months.  "Their 
problem"  indeed!  What  supreme  nonsense!  "But  you  will  interfere 
with  the  originality  of  the  pupil-teacher,"  is  the  indignant  reply  of 
some  critic  who  never  attempted  to  do  the  extraordinarily  difficult 
thing  that  she  has  imposed  upon  the  timid  beginner  who  has  all  of  the 
troubles  that  she  can  walk  under  as  it  is,  I  dare  say.  It  probably 
interferes  with  the  originality  of  the  art  student  to  see  a  fine  painting 
that  someone  has  put  upon  the  glowing  canvas,  but  it  is  a  blessed 
interference.  It  is  an  interference  with  the  originality  of  the  music 
pupil  to  hear  a  great  singer,  but  he  goes  across  the  world  to  find  such 
an  interference.  By  the  same  token,  a  would-be  poet  should  never 
read  Shakespeare  until  his  originality  is  fully  developed,  yet  we  en- 
courage our  pupils  to  swim  in  a  sea  of  poetry.  And  the  third  diffi- 
culty is  graver  than  both  of  the  others.  The  Practice  School  must 
be  able  to  hold  its  own  by  the  side  of  the  school  that  is  not  handicapped 
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by  inexperienced  teachers.  Here  is  a  difficulty  that  challenges  the 
skill  of  the  most  capable  of  managers.  We  have  a  hard  enough  time  to 
preserve  the  confidence  of  that  part  of  the  public  that  will  consent  to 
have  their  children  taught  by  learners.  Let  me  repeat:  the  Practice 
School  must  be  a  thoroughly  good  school :  every  consideration  demands 
it.  The  public  schools  have  been  sacrificing  their  children  from  time 
immemorial  in  order  that  they  might  train  teachers  at  slight  cost.  Let 
the  Normal  Schools  be  free  from  that  offense,  for  it  smells  to  heaven. 

And  now  I  may  return  to  the  point  of  departure.  Critic  teachers 
should  be  able  to  do  this  organizing  work  upon  the  material  to  be  used 
in  the  process  of  instruction.  Pupil-teachers  must  be  saved  from 
failure  and  children  must  be  saved  from  a  sorry  waste  of  time.  As 
the  music  teacher  sets  before  his  pupils  the  finest  exhibition  of  his  art 
that  is  available  in  order  that  their  standards  may  be  properly  formed, 
so  the  critic  teacher  should  set  before  her  pupils  the  finest  possible 
piece  of  enrichment  and  of  lesson  organization  at  her  command. 
These  lessons  should  be  multiplied  by  some  one  of  the  common  de- 
vices and  made  freely  available.  It  is  an  art  that  is  rather  slowly 
acquired,  but  when  once  mastered  the  lessons  can  be  prepared  with 
such  facility  as  to  furnish  a  liberal  supply.  The  critics  under  my 
personal  observation  have  made  large  numbers  of  them  within  the 
last  year.  The  relief  that  has  come  to  the  pupil-teachers  and  to  the 
children  in  consequence  is  not  easily  put  into  words. 

How  many  pupil-teachers  should  a  critic  be  responsible  for  ?  The 
answer  to  that  question  will  depend  upon  the  organization  of  the  teach- 
ing work.  After  sixteen  years  of  experience  in  half-day  teaching  I 
should  regard  it  as  a  calamity  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  up.  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  need  of  superior  scholarship,  but  the  need  of  suffi- 
cient experience  in  the  actual  work  of  room  management  and  instruc- 
tion to  make  the  attractive  features  of  teaching  apparent  and  the 
difficult  features  discernible,  and  enough  more  to  make  the  learners 
quite  at  home  in  their  chosen  calling,  have  become  so  apparent  in  the 
problem  that  has  been  presented  to  the  school  of  which  I  know  most 
that  I  should  rather  add  to  our  minimum  for  beginners — from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-seven  weeks  of  half-day  work — than  diminish  it.  With 
such  an  arrangement  each  critic  can  manage  from  four  to  six  pupil- 
teachers.  They  should  be  divided  equally,  if  possible,  between  the 
first  termers  and  the  second.  The  first  can  attend  to  minor  details  and 
do  their  preparatory  work  of  observation  while  the  second  go  forward 
with  the  room  management.    There  are  usually  superior  students  who 
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extend  their  course  in  preparation  for  critic  work,  and  these  can  be 
made  of  great  value  in  many  ways.  It  has  been  our  custom  to  pay 
such  students  a  small  stipend  in  the  way  of  compensation.  But  I  must 
not  continue  the  discussion  of  this  portion  of  my  theme  further  altho 
much  remains  to  be  said. 

The  relation  of  heads  of  departments  to  the  Practice  School  is  a 
matter  that  has  not  become  conventionalized  to  any  such  degree  as 
have  the  main  outlines  of  the  practice  work.  While  the  latter  differs 
with  different  schools  there  are  strong  resemblances.  However,  there 
has  been  a  marked  individualizing  of  the  part  which  the  teachers  of 
the  Normal  School  departments  play  in  the  supervising  of  the  practice 
work.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  We  are  always  dis- 
criminating between  the  necessities  and  desirable  features.  There 
are  some  things  without  which  we  cannot  get  on  at  all.  There  are 
other  things  without  which  we  cannot  get  on  very  well.  The  former, 
obviously,  must  receive  first  attention.  The  more  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments must  do  of  actual  instruction  of  students  in  the  academic  de- 
partments, the  less  they  can  do  in  the  supervision  of  practice  and  all 
that  it  implies.  Also  where  money  is  available  we  spend  it,  for  we 
must  always  be  poor.  We  thus  realize  our  ideals  of  organization  and 
management.  Where  money  is  not  available  we  indulge  in  the  illusions 
of  hope,  and  plan  what  we  shall  do  when  the  golden  age  is  ushered  in. 
I  shall  attempt  therefore,  to  indicate  what  I  should  do  if  all  of  the 
money  needed  were  supplied. 

Every  teacher  in  the  academic  departments  of  the  Normal  Schools 
should  be  distinguished  by  a  very  high  grade  of  ability  as  an  in- 
structor. The  country  should  be  ransacked  to  discover  not  simply 
good  teachers  but  the  best  in  the  market.  They  should  possess  super- 
ior scholarship.  This  scholarship  should  be  both  general  and  tech- 
nical. It  should  imply  a  broad  foundation  and  a  superadded  special 
discipline  in  the  departments  over  which  they  preside.  To  this  there 
should  have  been  added  a  pedagogical  training  both  technical  and  prac- 
tical. I  mean  by  the  former  term  liberal  courses  in  the  principles  and 
theories  of  education,  and  by  the  latter  a  good  degree  of  experience 
in  the  teaching  of  the  young.  From  such  a  generous  training  there 
should  have  developed  a  fondness  for  teaching  and  an  especial  in- 
terest in  elementary  education. 

There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  such  teachers  in  each  of 
the  departments  to  enable  all  of  them  to  make  careful  studies  of  the 
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work  of  the  Practice  School,  and  of  the  best  public  schools  as  well,  in 
the  subjects  which  they  are  employed  to  take  care  of.  They  should 
prepare  courses  of  instruction  in  their  subjects  that  are  adapted  to  the 
various  grades  of  the  elementary  or  secondary  school.  They  should 
have  a  chance  to  try  out  these  courses  by  working  with  the  grades  for 
which  they  are  prepared.  These  trial  trips  should  continue  daily  for 
many  months  if  necessary.  In  one  case  of  which  I  know  they  covered 
a  period  of  daily  instruction  through  the  entire  geography  course,  re- 
quiring five  years  of  work  with  the  same  class.  Indeed  there  are  few 
things  that  will  do  so  much  for  a  Normal  school  as  the  teaching  of 
children  daily  for  all,  or  at  least  a  part,  of  each  year,  by  the 
teachers  in  the  academic  departments.  This  teaching  need  not  be 
continued  as  a  regular  daily  program  after  courses  are  worked  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  and  the  teachers  have  developed  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  dealing  with  their  subjects. 

These  exercises  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  critic  teachers, 
and  especially  by  the  students  of  the  Normal-School  departments.  It 
will  be  found  that  nothing  else  will  have  so  potent  an  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  instruction  in  the  classrooms.  Theory  will  soon  re- 
duce itself  to  usable  form  and  will  test  itself  by  its  value  as  a  school- 
room procedure.  There  will  be  little  talk  about  "method,"  but  there 
will  be  a  deal  of  things  accomplished  in  the  way  of  getting  material 
into  shape  for  use  with  the  children.  Here  is  where  the  heads  of  de- 
partments can  do  their  greatest  v/ork.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they 
know  more  than  anyone  else  about  the  subject  matter.  Let  them  show 
that  they  also  know  more  than  anyone  else  about  its  best  arrangement 
— perhaps  the  word  "organization"  is  better — for  the  uses  of  the  chil- 
dren. Not  only  should  they  develop  courses  of  instruction,  but  they 
should  prepare  enriching  material  for  special  topics,  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupil-teachers  for  oral  helps  in  the  lower  grades,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades.  This  necessitates  some 
convenient  scheme  of  multiplication  of  prints,  a  very  simple  matter 
with  all  of  our  modern  devices. 

These  teachers  should  meet  the  pupil-teachers  of  their  subjects  at 
least  once  a  week  for  conference  and  interchange  of  ideas.  The  critic- 
teachers  should  be  present  at  these  conferences.  As  I  have  said,  the 
specialists  should  confine  their  contributions  to  these  conferences  to 
the  subject  matter  and  its  arrangement.  They  should  be  magazines  for 
ammunition  upon  which  the  pupil-teachers  can  draw  at  pleasure. 
Colonel  Parker  saw  the  value  of  such  an  organization  of  his  faculty 
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and  attempted  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  Perhaps  I  should  not  limit 
my  statement  as  I  have  seen  it  carried  out  in  a  thorough-going  way 
along  some  of  the  lines  of  work. 

Shall  the  department  heads  also  perform  the  function  of  critic 
teachers?  Shall  they  meet  the  pupil-teachers  and  discuss  with  them 
their  successes  and  failures  in  the  matter  of  management  and  instruc- 
tion? I  believe  they  should  attempt  nothing  of  the  kind  in  a  systematic 
way,  for  several  reasons : 

It  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  the  time  to  make  a  thorough 
piece  of  work  of  it. 

Their  criticisms  would  be  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
particular  subject  rather  than  from  the  broader  point  of  view  of  peda- 
gogical principles. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  preventing  conflict  of  comments  unless 
they  shall  all  come  through  the  same  critic. 

Such  a  plan  presents  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  pupil-teacher. 
She  is  called  upon  to  meet  far  too  many  teachers  and  is  cast  about 
like  a  football  among  them.  The  inroads  that  will  be  made  upon  her 
time,  the  peril  of  missing  close  and  sympathetic  treatment,  the  divided 
interest  of  the  department  heads  and  the  fact  that  they  can  be  with 
the  pupil-teacher  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time  at  best,  all  unite  to 
condemn  the  plan.  The  critics  must  devote  their  entire  time  to  their 
specific  task.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  shall  not  teach  classes, 
for  that  is  indispensable  to  superior  success.  This  is  to  be  done  not 
only  to  protect  the  children,  but  also  to  furnish  standards  of  technic 
and  to  draw  together  into  a  fine  unity  all  of  the  parties  involved  in  the 
management  of   the   Practice   school. 

There  is  still  another  danger  in  splitting  up  the  work  of  criticism. 
There  should  be  a  wholeness  in  the  work  of  the  teacher  that  cannot 
be  expected  from  such  a  system.  The  subjects  of  instruction  play 
into  each  other  and  presuppose  each  other,  consequently  they  should 
not  be  isolated  for  purposes  of  criticism  of  teaching  to  such  a  degree 
as  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  inevitable  in  case  of  the  plan  under  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  see  that  the  criticism  holds  in  the  case  of  special 
critics,  or  at  least  not  to  any  such  degree,  as  they  are  all  of  the  time 
with  the  children,  have  no  divided  interest,  and  can  be  in  the  closest 
possible  relations  with  the  head  critics. 
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